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—_ 
Right Reverend Father in God 


THOMAS, 
Lord Biſhop of Salisbury. 


wy HAT I ſhould endeavour. 


> to ſhelter theſe few Sheets 

under the Protection of ſo 
great a Name, can appear ſtrange 
to none who conſiders your Lord- 
ſhip's Station, and the Sühject on 
which they are written. A Chriſtian 
Free-Thinker could not poſſibly 
chooſe a more proper Patron than a 


Chriſtian Biſhop. 


Bur, my Lord, theſe Pages be- 
long to you by another Right. If 
| there is any thing in them not alto- 

gether unworthy of their Title, it is 
A 2 owing . 
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oving to your Lordſhip's Writings, 


and to thoſe of your excellent Fa- 


ther. By the reading of them this 


came to be written, and on its go- 
ing to tlie Pers I thought this Ac- 
knowledgment due. 


If your Lordſhip hath * OE | 


neſs to pardon this e 
and to accept this Trifle, as it is ſaid, 
a Perſian Monarch once did a Cup 


of cold Water, becauſe he who pre- 


ſented it, had nothing better to give, 
the Favour will be ever gratefully 
acknowledged by 


My LoxD, 


Nur Lordſhip s * faithful, 
Moft Humble, and 


- Meft Obedient Servant, 


The Au THOR, 


HE Defign of this Work, is 
4 e plainly ſhewn in the open- 
eis thereof, that I ſpould 
not Have troubled the Reader in this 
manner, were it not to inform him 
of a few Particulars which nearly 
concern me, and will not prom ah 
lutely uſeleſs to him. 

The Reaſon why this Difcaurſai is 
not embroidred with Citations,. tho 
many Authorities are mentioned, is 
becauſe it was Originally a Letter, 
and the Perſon to whom it was di- 
refed, knew very well where to have 
recourſe to whatſoever is referred 
to, therein : And the Author thought 
it would Javor of Aﬀe&ation, if in 

preparing it for the Prefs, he had 
| Je 


vi PREZTA CE. 
1 welled /o ſport a Treatiſe into @ con- 


federable Bulk, by Huli it with 


u0tations. 
As for the Second Part, promiſed | 


at the Cleſe o, this, it will be of the 
ſame Size, and ſhall appear, if the 
Publick approves the firſt, I might 
naturally ſay ſomewhat as to the ex- 
| cuſable Weg ligences in this free way 
| of writing, but En gliſh Criricks, like 
| an Engliſh Fury, are of -/o Humane 
| a Diſpoſition, that where? a Man 
hath a good Cauſe, he needs not be 
afraid, even though there fhould be 
fome Errors in bis M. anagement. 
In the Confidence of this, I commit- 
ted theſe Papers to the Preſs, and 
ball remain Perfectly ſatisfied, 
whatever Reception they meet with, 


THE 


Chriſtian Free- Thinker. 


T was altogether without Ground 
Ariſto, that you conceived I was 
angry with you, on account of 
what ſome of your Fellow-Students 
reported of you, viz, that you inclin'd to 
Free. Hinking. This inclination of yours, 
mul appear to me, either well directed, 
or not: If the former, then ought I to re- 
joice; if the latter, to undertake the diſ- 
abuſing you. We all purſue Good, real, 
or apparent. To miſtake in this daily, is 
incident to our Nature; but to perſiſt in it, 
is a Crime indeed. It is diſavowing our Rea- 
ſon, quitting our Rank in the Scale of Being, 
and degrading ourſelves, ſo as to ſtand on the 
level with the Beaſts which periſh. But 
be this far from a Free-Thinker! He im- 
proves even the richeſt Talents, and ſtrik- 
ing out of the vulgar Track of Mankind, riſes 
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2 The CRRISTIAN 
while on this ſide the Grave, into a ſtate 
of ſuperiou if not infinite Knowledge. 
Thence he looks down, not with Contempt, 
but Pity, on his Fellow-Creatures, who jogg 
on in the beaten Road, and are content, (O 
mean-ſpirited Mortals!) to be no wiler than 
their Fore-fathers, to follow as their ſpiritual 
Guides lead the way, and believe or pretend 
to believe what they acknowledge to be in- 
explicable by Reaſon. 

Sven a maſculine Syſtem as this, will 
always have many Followers. Amongſt 
Gameſters, all would be, I won't ſay Sharpers 
if they could, but vers'd in the Arts of Shar- 
ping, and ſo it is in Life, No Man cares to 

or to be thought a Bubble. He had ra- 
ther be ſuſpected of knowing too much than 
look d on as One who knows but little. Free- 
thinking is getting behind the Scenes and 
entring into the Springs of Action, ſo that 
while the Many are admiring the Play of Life, 
or at leaſt are amus d therewith, the judicious 
Free-thinkers in the Green Room laugh at 
their Sentiments, and are not a little pleas'd 
that they alone are in the ſecret, fo as not to 
be ſtruck with ſurprize at any thing, or 
to have their Underitandings over-ruled by 
Appearances ever fo great or ſolemn. That 
Notions like theſe ſhould prevail among ma- 
py who think, £1. N Reaſon : But 
that young Men ſhould of all others 1 
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them moſt eagerly, depends on Nature. In 
Youth our Body is moſt vigorous, and ſo too 
our Minds are moſt enterprizing. In the 
Field we delight in Hunting, Cricket, or pitch- 
ing the Bar; in our Cloſets the ſame Taſte 
prevails, we ridicule, cenſure, and raiſe new 
Syſtems : In fine, Exerciſe hath the Name, 

but Victory and Fame are what we ſeek. 
You ſe how little you have to fear from 
me, Ariſto, ſince you ſee I practiſe Free- 
thinking myſelf, But come, young Man, 
let us exerciſe ourſelves more cloſely. I am 
told you define Free-thinking 'an unconfin- 
ed Exerciſe of the Faculties of the Soul, in the 
inveſtigation of all fuch Truths as ſeerh to 
merit her Inquiry, I ſhall offer nothing a- 
gainſt this Definition, which certainly ex- 
preſſes the kind of Free-thinking to which 
ou are addicted. But taking it for a Rule, 
et- us examine a little how it quadrates with 
what is and has been in the World, We 
may frame * but alas! Ariſto, we can- 
not frame Worlds. Nay we can alter no- 
thing we find in this. We muſt contented- 
ly take all things as they ſtand, and not fancy 
that becauſe they do not happen to pleaſe us, 
therefore they are not right. We muſt in the 
ſame manner compare our Notions with the 
Subjects to which they relate, and from the 
conſiſtency or inconſiſtency perceivable on 
the Compariſon approve or diſapprove them. 
Bz This, 
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This, I ſay, we muſt do as rational Creatures, 
in order to come at Truth, without which 
we cannot enjoy Peace, as void of that Life it- 
ſelf muſt be an intolerable Burthen. 

LET us think then, and if you will, let 
us think on ſome important Subjects? But let 
it be with freedom, let us forget all our Pre- 
judices? Let us baniſh from our Thoughts 
all our received Opinions? And reſolve to take 
up ſuch new ones as Nature and Reaſon 
dictate? This ſure is fair, and according to 
your Scheme of Philoſophizing. What ſay 
you to Superſtition and Pneſtcraft? I promiſe 

there is not a Free-thinker breathing that 
deteſts them more than I. But let me not 
talk, as if I hated Words, or could be in a 
paſſion with Sounds. Mobs, I know, have 
thus been wrought upon, and I have been 
acquainted with ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, 
who were notwithſtanding, a little, or to 
ſpeak out, not a little Mobbiſh in this parti- 
cular. Some of them T have ſeen tranſport- 
ed at the Word Church, who nevertheleſs 
ſeldom entered the Edifice ſo called; and 
others, who never heard Liberty pronounced 
without falling into a Rapture, who, yet 
were in their Families Tyrants to the laſt de- 
gree. But this is no way my caſe, as to Su- 
perſtition and Prieſtcraft. I know the very 
Letters terrify ſome People, but tis the Idea's 


theſe Words excite, which are diſagreeable 
| 0 
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to me. I hope I expreſs myſelf to your lik- 
ing. But to be more explicite ſtill. 

SUPERSTITION, as J underſtand it, is the 
Effect of a falſe and groundleſs Notion of 
the Divine Power, imprinting Terror on the 
Mind, and fo begetting at beſt but a ſlaviſh 
Obedience, which too often is irrational. 
Prieſtcraft, again, is in my Judgment, that 
fraudulent Art, by which the Impious pro- 
pagate Superſtition, among the unwary, and 
frequently lead Men into deſperate acts of 
Wickedneſs, while they. make a ſemblance 
of inſtructing them in ſuper- eminent Piety. 
Theſe, Ari/to, are my Sentiments, and I am 
in a manner confident they are yours too. 
In conſequence of theſe, we muſt hate Su- 
perſtition and Prieſtcraft, becauſe they a 
pear of an odious Nature, deſtructive of t 
rational Happineſs of Man, and detracting 
from thoſe Notions, which right Reaſon 
teaches us to form of God. ; 

SUPPOSE now we were to look for the 
Origin of theſe Evils, for it muſt be owned 
Superſtition and Prieſtcraft are of ancient 
date, where do you think we ſhould find 
them? Diodorus Siculus (of more authority 
with ſome folks than the Bible) tells us in 
Egypt, and in the Country of Babylon, His 
two firſt Books contain a copious Hiſtory of 
the Theological and Philoſophitcal Doctrines, 
that is, of the Superſtition and uin of 

| thoſe 
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thoſe famous Nations. In regard to the Fg yp- 


tians, he tells us fairly their Religion was in- 
vented, and the Inventors were their Prieſts, 
As to the Chaldeans, whom he makes Baby- 
Jonian Prieſts, he writes very knowingly con- 
cerning their aſtrological Syſtem, which is e- 
vidently fictitious, abſurd, and calculated 
purely to keep the People in blind Subjection 
and Slavery. I need not run through Par- 
ticulars, becauſe you cannot but be well ac- 
e with them. All eminent Free- 
inkers begin with ſtudying theſe Syſtems, 
and having thoroughly acquainted themſelves 
with their Fo:bles, transfer the Arguments 
with which they have effectually batter'd 
them to play upon Religions of later date. 
VI x conſider Ariſto, confider I fay, what 
gave birth to theſe Syſtems? Was it not the 
unconfined Wit of Man? If theſe Religions 
had come from God they would have been 
conſiſtent and uniform. But they were not 
ſo. The Egyptians aſſerted (according to 
my Author) that the World was made in 
time. The Chaldeans, that it, nay and 
Mankind too exiſted, from all Eternity. 
Theſe Syſtems then were indubitably the pro- 
duct of Human Invention, of Thoughts un- 
confined, or to ſpeak out, of Free- thinking. 
Nay, don't be ſurprized, it muſt neceſſarily 
be ſo, for many Reaſons. Superſtition is an 


unreaſonable Terror ariſing from a falſe _ 
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of tlie Divine Nature. This cannot come 
from God, he is the father 3 

Truth; it ſprings therefore from , and 
not from reſtrain'd or narrow thinking, but 


from a boundleſs deſire of tranſgreſſing all | 
limits, and a reſolution of feigning new and 


unexiſting Worlds, that is, framing them in 
Idea rather than own a deficiency in Under- 
ſtanding, and a want of Power to com 


hend the things which are. Now the Con- 
trivers of all ſuch Syſtems are truly and pro- 


perly Prieſts to Gods of their own making, 
and the Art and Invention ſhewn in theſe 
contrivances is without queſtion Prieſtcraft, 
See my Friend how oddly, and yet how 
plainly it appears, that thoſe Opinions, which 
it is faid, Free-thinking would extrude, are 
in fact the fruits of Free-thinking, | 
THAT it may fully appear there isno- 
thing in this of Affectation or of Declaiming, 
let me put you in mind of Lucretius, the 
Laureat of Free-Thinkers. What is it he 


attempts to recommend himſelf by to his Pa- 


tron Memmius, and all the bright Wits of 
ſucceeding Ages? What I fay, but the deli- 
vering them from the apprehenſions of fiery 
Lakes, of avenging Furies, and all the Ter- 
rors of the Pagan Hell? What is it for which 
after degrading the Poetical Gods, he would 
deify Epicurus, but for the furniſhing him 
with the means of doing this? Yet weigh 


the 
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the matter Ariſto, think with yourſelf in 
what ſenſe Lucretius and his followers are 
to be underſtood. Will you reſtrain them 
to the Hell of Homer and the Poets? Let 
them deſtroy it, tho' I don't fee how their 

nts will do even that. But granting 
they could, what would this be more than 
- pulling down by Free-thinking, what Free- 
thinking had ſet up? The reſt of the World 
have nothing to do with theſe Squabbles. 
The Poets, who have the freeſt Thoughts 
of any Men, adorn the gloomy Subject of 
Eternal Miſery with horrible Deſcriptions, 
Theſe paſs on the Vulgar, when at the Mer- 
cy of Free-Thinkers, 2 Facts. Then come 
the Philoſophers, and in conſequence of 
their Inquiries, demoliſh the Poets Structure. 
We are at laſt but where we were, and the 
amount of all this is no more, than that One 
Body of Wits, after a briſk Engagement de- 
teated another, made themſelves maſters of 
their Works, and levell'd their Intrench- 
ments, 

Bur you know as well as I, that this is 
carried farther. Lucretius does not only de- 
ride the Poetical Hell, which is of Human 
Invention; but argues alſo againſt the poſſi- 
bility of a future State. Now this is quite 
another Queſtion, for a future State is neither 
an invention of Poets, or of any other Free- 
thinkers; nor is it a Truth diſcoverable by 

TY Free- 
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| Free-thinking, otherwiſe Socrates would have 
been clearer in it. But it is a Truth recei- 


ved-another way, and therefore Free-think- 


hath no Power over it. For obſerve, 


my Friend, how Hpicurus and Lucretius. 


manage the Buſineſs. Firſt of all, they tell 
us of eternal Atoms in eternal Motion. Then 
they tell us of the Chnamen, a Motion con- 
trary to the Laws of Motion. From Matter 
and Motion thus compounded, they derive 
all Things —— and leave us nothing to 

ject, but Reaſon and Experience, neither 
of which hath any thing to do with their 
Syſtem, If after this Explication, we will 
implicitly receive their Philoſophical Ro- 


mance, we may, like other Admirers of Ro- 


mances, delight ourſelves with Fables, and 
admire varniſh'd Ignorance, inſtead of naked 
Truth. Put the fine Verſes of Lucretius 
into plain Engliſb, this is their meaning. 
Gentlemen, you are doubtful as to Liber- 
ties you may take here, for fear of what 
may happen hereafter. You muſt know, 

that all you have been told of hereafter, de- 
ſerves no credi:, tis meer Prieſtcraft. But 
you may ſafely rely upon what I fay, becauſe 
am no Prieſt —, I am only a Poet ——. 

Moreover here's a new Creed for you. Mat- 
ter in Motion produces all things, diſſolves 


all things, — things. While 


e, 


you are here, you are ſomething; when We 


| 
: | 
t 
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die, you may become another ſomething, 
which becauſe it is another ſomething, hath 

nothing to do with the firſt ſomething —. 

Do but believe this, and you're fafe —. 
Unleſs I am miſtaken . Will a Free- 
Thinker ſwallow this? No, ſurely. The 
Dreams of Poets may amule, the Boldneſ 
of Philoſophers may amaze, but neither 
ought to deceive us. 

Wmzn 1 was ſpeaking to you of the Chal- 
dean Syſtem, I attributed it to Prieſtcraft, 
and founded my Proofs on the Falſhoods, Ab- 
furdities, and contradictory Suppoſitions at- 
| 2 that Philoſophical Hypotheſis. But 

_ was there cver a Religion cumbred 

ſuch unintelligible Myſteries, ſuch ap- 
parent Abſurdities, ſuch palpable Inconſiſ- 
tences, as are in the Epicurean Scheme? — 
How in the name of wonder (if it was true) 
could Epicurus, or Democritus, for I am not 
ignorant af his being the true Author of theſe 
Qpinions ; how, I ſay, came either of theſe 
Men by this Knowledge ? Inſpiration they 
ridicule, and therefare ſhould they in this 
Caſe pretend to it, they muſt become them- 
ſelyes ridiculous ; and if they had not by In- 
ipiration a certain Knowledge of what paſſed 
in the Beginning, then all their fine-ſpun 
Hypotheſis is pure Invention on their own 
ſhewing, and very bungling Invention too 


on. t the tace of the thin 8. To believe, ſay 
they, 
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they; meg Lakes, tormenting Furies, 
Pluto, M; 10s, Rhadamantus, and ſuch Stuff, 
is to believe Dreams and Fables; but admit- 
ting this ſo to be, muſt we believe againſt 
Reaſon; Atoms declining in their deſcent 
through a Void without any impreſs d Force? 
Muſt we, againſt Experience, admit that all 
Natural Things were made at a Venture; 
when theſe things viſibly exceed all Works 
f Art; or, in a word, muſt we allow 
that Chance heretofore made the Univerſe, 
though now-a-days it never makes ſo much 
as a Joint-Stool ? And all this, becauſe neither 
Democritus, nor Epicurus were Prieſts ? No, 
no, their own Arguments ovet-throw their 
Syſtem ; they who ſneer at others Autho- 
rity, deſtroy their own, The Poets Hell; is 
not, cannot, be an idler Dream, than Lars 
'cretius's Atoms, however adorn'd by the 
brightneſs of bis Genius: His, Scheme ma- 
iel freedom of Thought, but can never 
give ſatisfaction of Mind to any reaſonable 
Inquirer. The hammering out this Syſtem, 
coſt the Poet, Time, Pains, and Thought, 
and could the World be made at an eaficr 
Rate? Who can believe it? Doubt not A. 
riſto, that what I offer to your yiew is found- 
ed in Truth and Reaſon, Free-thinking 
raiſeth Structures in one Age, which are 
ruined by Free-thinking in the next; this 


SS lead 
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leads me to another Topick, the Reſtleſſneſs 
of Free-Thinkers. a. 
I would by no means have you imagine, 
that under this Head, I intend to place any 
contumelious Reflections on this Sect, as if 
T look'd on them in the light of wavering, 
uneaſy, and irreſolute Perſons, in conſe- 
quence of a wrong turn of Mind, deficiency 
in Underſtanding, or imbecillity of Judg- 
ment : quite the contrary ; I have all the re- 
gard for Free-Thinkers they deſerve ; and 
what I defign to inſiſt on is the natural Ten- 
dency of their Opinions, which, as I ap- 
prehend induces that Reſtleſſneſs, and thoſe 
quick Revolutions in Sentiment, which ſeem 
inherent to every Free-Thinker. I know 
very well, that Steadineſs, Reſolution, and 
fix d regard to Principles, are what many 
Free-Thinkers claim, and I ſhould be glad 
their Claim was as well founded, as it is 
loudly afferted; but if you will attend to 
your own Definition, if you will throw a- 
{ide all Biaſs in favour of Opinio-s anciently, 
or lately taken up ; in fine, if you will think 
as freely as you profeſs to think, then I 
deſpair not of making what I aſſert, as clear 
to you, as it appears tome. Give me leave 
to add farther, this ſeems to be a Point of 
great Importance to the Tranquillity of the 
Human Mind, and therefore on your own 
* NN. 
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Principles, you are bound to examine it 
thoroughly. 
Tur very Notion of Free-thinking, ag 
it is received by you e 
excludes any immovable Principle, or any 
invariable Rule for regulating your Specula- 
tions. It is (if I conceive right) to exclude 
this, that ſo tenaciouſly adhere to the 
Adjedtive ee, which in your caſe can ſignify 
nothing particularly, and in a ſtrict and pro- 
relation to your Syſtem, if it does not 
abſolutely ſignify an utter excluſion of all 
fix d Rules whatſoever. This is a Thing 
which I ſtate in pure regard to Truth, and 
therefore ſhall readily own I think this rea- 
fonable, according to your Scheme, For 
fince in Oppoſition to the Vulgar, you give 
no heed to what any Numa's report on the 
Credit of their Egeria's, I ſee no cauſe Why 
you ſhould pay that Reſpect to any Man's 
Reaſon, which you refuſe to Revelation, or 
why you ſhould idolize Opinion after reject- 
ing Faith, To me, I ſay, this ſeems juſt 
and well founded; but then, let me beſeech 
vou to fix your Eyes upon its conſequences, 
not ſuch as are imputed to Free- 
its expreſs Enemies, but ſuch as are na napural 
— unavoidable, ſuch as are owned, and 
confeſſed by Free- Thinkers themſelves. 
 HuMan Reaſon varies extreamly, What 
appears convincing to one, ſeems but trivial 
— 8 — 
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to 8 and what this Man apprehends 
to be of the higheſt Importance, to that ap- 
a thing of no Moment at all. A 
Syſtem vehemently ſupported by its Vota- 
ries, is with equal violence decry'd by thoſe 
who oppoſe it; and thus Incertainty — 
more among the thinking, than among the 
— part of Mankind. The latter 
e pleaſed and fatisfied in conſequence of 
— want of Cutioſity; the former reſtleſs 
and unquiet; becauſe they would compre- 
hend all things. I do not offer this in 
favour of Ignorance, for it is far from being 
my Opinion, that becauſe Men advert not 
to their Miſery, therefore they are happy. 
But I ſpeak of it as a Proof that Indolence is 
not ſo tormenting as fruitleſs Inquiries, which 
I conceive is ſo plain, that it will not be 

denied me. 

IT muſt however be allow'd, that to Men 
of ſuperiour Judgments, the living blindfold, 
as it were, in the World, and having no a- 
dequate Conceptions of dur Being, our Du- 
ties, and the Duration of our Exiſtence, is 
inſupportable. For this cauſe Men of A- 
bilities have in all Ages exerciſed their 
Thoughts on theſe Subjects, as thoſe moſt 
elevated and ſublime in their Nature, and 
at the ſame time to themſelves, of neareſt 
and greateſt Importance. In conſequence 
of this, they have indulged their Thoughts 
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freely in examining themſelves, their Fellow- | 
Creatures, and all the Animal, Vegetative, 
and Mineral Kingdoms, not fearing after- 
wards to ſcale the Heavens, and to borrow 
an expreſſion of the Poets, born on the 
towring Wings of Thoughts ſublime, to paſs 
the flaming Limits of the World. Hence 
the variety of Conjectures concerning the 
Principle of the Univerſe, which ſome Wiſe- 
men, 1. e. Free-Thinkers, held to be Fire, 
others Air, others Water, &c. Hence in- 
numerable other Sentiments, as oppoſite in 
themſelves maintain'd and impugned with e- 
qual Ingenuity. Hence that Eagerneſs, with 
which Philoſophers proſecuted their Inqui- 
ries, and that Obſtinacy, with which they. 
defended what they publiſhed, as the Re- 
ſults of them. Yet take them out of their 
Schools, examine the ordinary Actions of 
their Lives, and weigh well their Expreſ- 
ſions, when not diſputing, you will find they 
ſeldom acted according to the Syſtems they 
eſpouſed. | 

In order to account for this, we muſt con- 
fider, That the greateſt Philoſophers, as well 
as the meaneſt of Mortals, are ſubje& to 
certain Infirmities of Mind, through indil- 
poſition of the Body, or through the hurry 
of the Paſſions. I do not mean by this, a 
caſual interruption of Reaſon, but a warping 
it for a continuance. The dogged OTE 
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of Diogenes, ſtrongly tinctured his Doctrines, 
inſomuch, that he i on others, as a 
mark of Wiſdom, a Surlineſs he derived from 
Nature. Secrates inclined to Ralliery, he 
gave this Talent therefore a Philoſophical 
Turn, and by the Steadineſs of his Head, 
corrected the Gall in his Stomach. In like 
meaſure other Free-Thinkers have been af- 
fected. A particular Diſpoſition, a caſual 
Diſorder, an early Diſappointment, and twen- 
ty other Cauſes influence even a Wiſe Man's 
Thoughts, and lead him either to the right 
or left. The Weather, the Seaſons, the Vi- 
ciſſitudes of Life, all operate on the Under- 
ſtanding, and influence our moſt - ſerious 
Thoughts. A ſufficient Reaſon this, not 
only why Men do not think alike on all 
Subjects, but alſo why the ſame Man ſhould 
alter his Sentiments on the fame Head in 
different Times of Life. Theſe, as they are 
general, ſo they are permanent Cauſes, which, 
as they have hitherto attended, fo are they 
ever like to accompany Human Nature as 
and Ties, ferving to put us in mind 
of our Mortality, and of our Vanity in fancy- 
ing we tranſcend the reſt of our Species, and 
by meer dint of Genius are able to exalt 
ourſelves into a higher Scale of Beings. 

A Paternal Fondneſs for our own Opi- 
nions, eſpecially when ranged Methodically 
into a Syſtem, — a falſe Affectation of fu- 
perior 
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periour Abilities in defending theſe Opinions, 
induces an exceſſive Blindneſs in point of 
Reaſon, while the Fit is upon us. But when 
the Fever of Philoſophizing abates, when 
the Sound of the Enemies Voice is no Ion» 
ger in our Ears, then his Arguments appear 
in quite a new form; perhaps being ſurprized 
at this Change, we become prejudiced the 
other way, and take for Giants what we 
before thought Pigmies. It may happen 
that Self-Love ſtill preſerving the Aſcendant, 
we may inſincerely maintain, what at firſt 
we really believed, and fo facrifice our Ho- 
neſty to our Ambition, A Sacrifice but too 
common in this World! but our Embaraſſ- 
ment will be increaſed, not -diminiſhed by 
this Conduct. It is in the firſt place, the 
way to heighten our inward Diſquiet, for 
the more we conſtrain ourſelves, the more 
we feel the Power which conſtrains us, 
And then, in the ſecond place, the Maſk is 
not eaſily kept on. Our Manners are almoſt 
as naturally affected by our Sentiments, as 
our Limbs' by the Will operating on the A- 
nimal Spirits, or whatever elſe places the 
Nerves under its commands. For this Cauſe 
therefore we are obliged to keep a continual 
Guard on our Expreſſions, and our Actions, 
leſt any ſpontaneous Motion ſhould diſcover 
us, and ſpeak us what we are, inſtead of 
What we would ſcem to be. A hard Taſk 

1 this, 
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this, to be a continual Spy upon Oneſelf. But 
a harder Taſk till, if we confider on whom 
it is impoſed; a Man may eafily diſſemble 
a little, who wants a Dinner. But for a 
Perſon who thinks | For a Philoſopher to 
walk in Diſguiſe ! For a Man of good Senſe 
to act in conſtant Defiance thereof, is Labour 
indeed. A Labour hard to be born, and yet 
when its Hardſhip preſſes moſt, we are leaſt 
inclined to avoid it. Time, as it makes us 
more uneaſy, making us alſo judge it more 
neceſſary. 

THERE js over and above all theſe ano- 
ther, and yet more important Reaſon for 
the Inſtability of Philotophick Judgments, 
and it is this. The Objects they conſider 
are diſproportionate to their Faculties. One 
Man may have much better Eye- ſight than 
another. There are very extraordinary things 
told us in this particular, of the Mo/quztto 
Indians, and of the Inhabitants of the Ber- 
mudas Iſlands. But ſtill their Proſpects are 
quickly bounded, though more extenſive 
than ours. So it is as to the Capacities of 
Men. They may, to ſpeak truth, they do 
differ exceedingly; but ſtill all human Ca- 
pacities are finite. They ſerve perfectly well 
tor our daily Occaſions, they enable us to 
feed ourſelves properly, to provide warm 
Cloathing, to erect convenient Dwellings, 
and to form Societies for our own conveni- 


ency, 
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ency, as well as ſafety. But when we puſh 
our Inquiries beyond uſeful Points, we ac- 
quire ſometimes Notions we take for Know- 
ledge, but in the end, they prove only Chi- 
mæta's. It is true, that Geography, Aſtrono- 
my, Navigation, and many other Branches of 
Science, flatter Mens minds with the pleaſing 
Ideas of univerſal Comprehenſion. But this 
ariſes from our own Vanity, from our fixing 
our Attention wholly on what we ſee, and 
neglecting what 1s hid trom us, fince in all 
theſe Arts, there are many things we know 
but imperfectly, and not a few, of which we 
know nothing at all. They are but Smatteters 
in Science, who boaſt of knowing. Such as 
have really ſtudied with Succeſs, ſee fo 
wide a Difterence between what they know, 
and what remains to be known, that they 


are modeſtly filent. But ſuppoſing theie, 


and all other Sciences could be attained, 
andattained in Perfection by Mankind: How 
ſhort do theſe fall of the Wiſdom neceſſary 
to frame and govern the Univerſe? Yet to 
this, thoſe who have reaſoned in favour of 
unbounded Thought, have eagerly pretended, 
and expected as profound Submithon, as if 
in reality they had been preſent when Na- 
ture was in Labour, and had ſeen all things 
in their- firſt Forms. However, even to 
theſe, Doubts will occur. The Faces of the 
Planets, when viewed with Teleſcopes; 
| D 2 change 
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change often, and ſo do theſe Hypotheti- 
cal Notions. For the Mind contemplating 
in one Light, ſees grounds of Satisfaction; 
and yet when it examines the ſame Object 
in another, thoſe Signs diſappearing which 
were the Cauſes of Hope, and new Pheno- 
mena being diſcovered, in ſpite of all Pre- 
poſſeſſion, it perceives its own Weakneſs ; 
and that utter Incapacity, it is under, of ac- 
counting for all the Works of infinite Wiſ- 
dom, and infinite Power. Such is the Con- 
dition of Man, that while he employs his 
Reaſon for uſeful Purpoſes, he finds it a clear, 
ſtrong, and every way ſufficient Light. But 
when he endeavours to exceed his Sphere, 
when he would become more than Man, 
when he emulates the next Order of reaſon- 
able Beings, and ſeeks the Privilege of An- 
gels, his Reaſon deceives him, he ſickens like 
Phaeton at the Appearance of Celeſtial Light, 
and tumbling from on high, teaches, by his 
hapleſs Fall, more caution unto others. 

It is very poſſible Ariſto, that you may 
think of oppoſing to this way of reaſoning Mat- 
ters of Fact. Remember, however, that I 
took notice of the Claims made by Free- 
Thinkers, to Steadineſs, Fortitude, and ab- 
ſolute Conſtancy; but what are Pretences, 
when oppoſed to Arguments? Yet to free 
you from all Doubts on this Head, we will 
tun over the Hiſtory of the moiſt eminent 

| Free- 
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Free-Thinkers, Ancient and Modern, and 


remark their want of Steadineſs, Forti- 
tade, and Conſtancy, their frequent Deſer- 
tions of their own Principles, and their ſink- 
ing in Conduct below even the ordinary 
Race of Mankind, whom they affect ſo 
much to contemn. In doing this, I ſhall 
carefully avoid all intermixture of Sneer 
or Ridicule. My aim is not to make 
you merry, but wiſe: To raiſe a Laugh, is 
no more a Token of being in the Right in 
Diſpute, .than to ring the Bells is a Proof 
of Victory after an Engagement. Both are 
commonly thought ſo, and therefore both 
have been frequently made uſe of to diſ- 
guiſe a Defeat. Let us deſpiſe all Diſguiſes, 
let us covet nothing but Truth / 
I cannot foreſee any Objection you can 
make to our beginning with the famous Epi- 
curus, the moſt celebrated Free-Thinker of 
Antiquity. It is true, I have already faid 
ſomewhat of his Philoſophy, bat here I in- 
tend to confine myſelt to his Character. 
You are ſenſible that he eſtabliſhed Pieaſure, 
as the chief Good of Man. I am not diſpleaſed 
with this, neither do I give any countenance 
tothoſe Stories raiſed by the Enemies of him, 
and his Sect, which wound his Reputation in 
its tendereſt Parts. I have read Gaſſendi, 


Charlton, Digby, Rondel, Creech, and other 


Admirers of his Philoſophy, and I freely * 
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that I think in many things they have 
fully vindicated him againſt the calumnious 
Charges of his Adverſaries. But notwithſtand- 
ing all this, there is nothing more certain, 
than that this eminent Philoſopher was quite 
a different Perſon from what his own Diſ- 
ciples thought him, and theſe modern Apo- 
logiſts repreſent him. In ſhort, he was far 
from being himſelf a happy Man, or one 
capable of inſtructing others in the Art of 
arriving at true Happineſs, This, Aiſto, is 
what I undertake to prove to you. 
Epricurus foreſaw, that the Pleaſures of 
his Garden would be imbittered, if his Scho- 
lars amus d themſelves with any Conſidera- 
tions reſpecting their future State, or buſied 
their Thoughts on Religious Subjects. In 
order to baniſh ſach Notions, he taught 
that Death was the abſolute Period of Hu- 
man Being, and that though there were Gods 
(which the Laws of his Country compelled 
him to acknowledge) yet they meddled not 
with the Affairs of Mankind, neither re- 
warded good, nor puniſhed wicked Deeds, 
But this was teaching what could not an- 
ſwer his end of preventing Doubts or Fears. 
For firft, this was a Doctrine which would 
not bear examining, either by Reaſon or Ex- 
perience; the Senſe of which, drew him in- 
to another inconſiſtency. And in the /econd 


Place, it left Mankind to be under the Do- 
3117 IN | minion 
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minion of blind Chance, inſtead of a wiſe 
Providence, which was ſurely a bad exchange, 
and a very odd way of procuring quiet. If 

his Diſciples believed this, they muſt daily 
expect to ſee the Firmament crack, the Sun 
loſe half his Light, their Gardens hoiſted 
into ſavage Mountains, or covered by invad- 
ing Seas. Theſe are all fit Works for Chance? 
But they lived chearfully and merrily, and 
therefore certainly they did not believe it, 
How then were they Philoſophers? Or how 
did their Maſter's Wiſdom (as he and they 
loudly boaſted) deliver them from Fear? In- 
ſtead therefore of owing their Felicity to 
Free- thinking, theſe Epicureans muſt have 
been indebted for whatever Happineſs they 
had to their Freedom from Thinking, Alas! 


my good Friend, what a Philgſpby have we 
here ? 


Bu r Epicurus, who made fo free with all 
Authority, Human or Divine; he who re- 
fuſed to be bound, by the Dictates of uni- 
verſal Reaſon, or the Aſſertions of univerſal 
Experience ; this Free-Thinker in Perfec- 
tion, would bear no Contradiction. He 
would have all Oracles paſs for Cheats, yet 
every Sentence of his was to have the 
Weight of an Oracle. He wrote innume- 
rable Books, yet without one Quotation. 
He thought all who went before him miſ- 
taken, and Himſelf (by Chance too) ever- 

laſtingly 
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laſtingly in the right. Admirable Man 
Which is moſt to be admired, his Wiſdom 
or his Modeſty ? He overturned every Doc- 
trine before his time, not becauſe it was 
falſe, but that he thought it ſo. He did 
this, not in virtue of Reafon, or Argument, 
for then he would have allowed his Diſciples 
to canvaſs his Principles, but by his zp/e Dixit. 
With good Reaſon then did Lucretius ſtile 
him Divine Epicurus, ſince he created a new 
kind of Science, and annihilated all the Wiſ- 
dom of preceding times! Tell me Ariſto, was 
Epicurus ſkilled in Free-thinking? If he was, 
then the only way to prevent Confuſion, 
and ſecure Happineſs, is to eſtabliſh a certain 
Scheme of Doctrines, (no matter whether 
true or falſe) and forbid all Examination or 
diſpute about them, that is, exclude Free- 
thinking for ever, on the Word of One Free- 
Thinker, What ſay you to this? Does it 
not demonſtratively prove, that Free-Think- 
ers are a Reſtleſs fort of People? - — 
Will you ſlight the Reaſon, will you diſpute 
the Experience of the great Epicurus ? — 
If you do, you muſt grant, that I have, at 
leaſt, ſhewn it to be his Judgment ? 

Bur to carry the matter itill farther, and 
as I have ſhewn you that implicite Faith 
was in Epicurus's Opinion the ſole means af 
keeping up any Syſtem deduced by Free- 
thinking ; let me procced to convince you, 

| | that 
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that this great Philoſopher was not a little 
irreſolute himſelf, He denied Providence, 
yet he worſhipped the Gods, not prefunc- 
torily, but with all exteriour Marks of Fer- 
vency; nay, he carried this yet a greater 
length, ſince among his numerous Writings, 


there were many Treatiſes of Devotion. 
What are we to think of all this? If we 


give credit to his Doctrines, Prayer is no- 
thing leſs than a Duty. If we yield any 
Faith to his Practice, then nothing a 

of greater Importance. His Friends and his 


Enemies, offer us very different Solutions of 


this Riddle. His Friends aſſert, that he ſin- 
cerely worſhipped the Gods in reſpect to the 
Excellency of their Nature. Nay, ſome 
have gone a Step beyond this, and affirm'd, 
he did not deny Providence. The reverſe 
of this, however, is clear, firſt, from his 
account of the Formation of the Univerſe, 
ſince aſcribing this to Chance, how ſhould 
the Gods come to govern what they never 
made? Secondly, he denies Providence ex- 
preſsly, in one of his Letters preſerved b 
Diogenes Laertius. To this I might add, 
Tully's ſhrewd Obſervation, that as Xerxes 
deftroy'd the Temples of the Gods by Violence, 
by Arguments, Epicurus proved the De- 
Aroyer of their Worſhip. His Enemies al- 


ledge, his Piety was all Impoſture, and that 


He worſhipped the Gods, for the fame rea- 
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ſon he maintained their Exiſtence, for fear 
the Athenians ſhould put Him to Death. 
Now, Ariſto, take either Side, If you ſay he 
was a ſincere Worſhipper, ſhew me on what 
Grounds he worſhipped ? If you admit him 
a Hypocrite, teach me to know when and 
where he is fincere? In a Prieſt, ſuch an 
Oppoſition between Principle and Practice, 
would be Evidence ſufficient to convict him 
of Deceit. But what Proofs are requiſite 
againſt a Philoſopher, indicted of the ſame 
Offence, I profeis Idon't know. It remains 
with you to conſider and decide; it is ſuffi- 
cient for me, that I have laid theſe things 
before you. 

BEFORE I leave this eminent Free-think- 
er, let me ſubmit to you a Notion I have 
long had in my Head, and which to me 
accounts for this Philoſopher's whole Scheme. 
You know, his Mother was by Profeſſion 
a Purifier of diſturbed Places, or to ſpeak it 
out, for J am ſenſible you Free-Thinkers 
hate mincing ; the good old Gentlewoman 
made it her Buſineſs to lay Ghoſts in the 
Red-Sea. Now, tho' this, like Fortune- 
telling, might be in repute with the Vulgar, 

et certain it is, the better ſort of Athenians 

ook'd on this Employ, as not a great deal 
better, than that of Gipſey is now eſteem- 
ed. Epicurus too aſſiſted like a good Son, 
when his Mother was ſent for to drive a- 
| | r 
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way Ghoſts, and no doubt performed his 


Part with wonderful Devotion, becauſe it 


was in his way, he had a Talent for this ſort 
of Bufineſs, But I preſume he had left off 
laying Spirits before he commenced Philoſo- 
pher. Now, my Sentiment is, that having 
under the grave Matron's Care, entred in- 
to all the Arcana of her Occult Science, he 
found it juſt what all wiſe People thought 
it, a ſolemn Cheat. Upon this, perhaps, he 
took a Diſtaſte at all Religion (no unuſual 
Conſequence of diſcovering pious Frauds) and 


began to beat his Brains, in order to account 


for all things, withour introducing either the 
Divine Power or Wiſdom. I own that this 
is meer Conjecture, and I ſhall not be in the 
leaſt offended, if you ſhould laugh at it as 
a meer Whimſey. But let me put you in 
mind of one thing, Ariſto. That whatever 
Syſtem came at this time of Day from a 
Wirch-finder, or a Spirit-driver, would be 
look'd on a little ſuſpiciouſly. The Friends 
of Religion, are the greateſt Enemies to Su- 
perſtition. Thoſe who are ſincere Believers, 
would have conſidered the Mother of Epi- 
curus, and her aſſiſting Son, but in a very 
ſcurvy Light. Nor do I apprehend that this 
new Syſtem would have much heightned 
his Reputation. But to what length other 
People's credulity might go, I pretend not to 
determine, 

E 2 Tag 
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Tux Poet Lucretius naturally follows his 
Maſter Epicurus, and to him Ariſto, J have 
the ſame Objections. That is to ſay, I find 
him viſibly uneaſy, unſteady, and inconſiſtent. 
His Commentators, and eſpecially Creech, 
who certainly underſtood him beſt, com- 
mend him for the Sublimity of his Genius, 
the Clearneſs of his Expreſſions, and the Pu- 
rity of his Language ; in fine, they applaud 
him as an excellent Philoſopher, and one, 
who was at the fame time an admirable 
Poet. I am no Detractor, I have no ſpleen 
againſt Lucretius, and therefore I very rea- 
dily admit all this, and join in giving him 
his due Praiſes without any ſiniſter inten- 
tion. But though I allow that he was a 
noble Latin Poet, and perfectly ſkilled in 
the Epicurean Philoſophy, it does not fol- 
low that I muſt eſteem him a proper Guide, 
in reſpect to the Conduct of Life, or that, 
however free his Thoughts might be, there- 
fore he is to command mine. You are ap- 
prized from what I advanced in reſpect to 
him, whom he ſtiles the Divine Epicurus, 
what the matter of my charge againſt Lu- 
cretius is to be; you will alſo remember, 
that notwithſtanding all J fay, his Reputa- 
tion, as a Wit, will remain unimpeached ; 
my Attack is pointed not againſt his Wit, 
but his Wiſdom. All this I am forced to 


ſay, that you may not take me for a Van- 
dal 
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dal inſenſible of a Poet's Merit, becauſe he 
was an Atheiſt. 

In his Poem, he propoſes to explain the 
Nature of Things, yet the whole of it con- 
tains nothing but his Maſter's Suppo/itrons. 
Epicurus had borrow'd his Atoms from De- 
mocritus, but to make them appear his own, 
denied that they were animated, which the 
other ſuppoſed. This prejudiced the Syſtem 
of Epicurus, and of this our Poet might 
have ſet himſelf free, but his Attachment 
to his Maſter bound up his Genius, and ſo 
in ſpight of all his Wit and Penetration, his 
whole Poem is a Chain of Abſurdities, which 
he propoſes to the Faith of his Reader, in 
order to rid him of all fear of Death, and 
of a future State. His Account of Men's 
being generated in a kind of boggy Mole- 
hills by the Sun's heat, and ſtarting from 
thence like Muſhrooms, no body knows 
when, or how, is unworthy of him, as a 
Philoſopher, and ſcarce excuſable in him as 
a Poet. Such Tales, as theſe, are at once 
incredible and ridiculous, nor can one tell 
how to reconcile them to that ſolemnity with 
which he commends them to his Patron, 
as the choiceſt Flowers of Wiſdom, and in- 
fallible Preſervatives againſt Fear and Sor- 
row. For my part, when I compare his 
Promiſes and Performances, I am inclined 
to think his Apprehenſions dictated the for- 


mer, 
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mer, and his Fancy the latter. Had he not 
had ſtrong fears himſelf, why ſhould he place 
ſo much Merit in removing them ? If there 
were really any convincing Argumentsknown 
to the Epicureans, why did he not produce 
them?; 

He ſhews himſelf ſcarce ſatisfied with his 
own Doctrine when in his Invocation, and 
elſewhere he addreſſes himſelf to Venus with 
much earneſtneſs. All the excuſes which 
have been hitherto made for him, do not 
clear this Buſineſs, but rather make it worſe; 
for by repreſenting it as a poetical Licence, 
they contradict the Poet's repeated Promiſes 
to make his Philoſophy and his Genius for 
Verſe perfectly agree. Beſides, he prays to 
Chance to avert the Ruin of the World, juſt 
after he has been proving it might, nay, it 
muſt be deftroy'd by Chance. His Account of 
the Gods is agreeable to that of picurus, and 
in conſequence thereof, is utterly inconſiſtent 
with his own Principles. For firſt, he fays 
expreſsly, that All is either Matter or Space. 
Matter flowing from the concourſe of Atoms; 
Space the Void ſerving. for the Scene of 
their Motion. Yet the Gods he owns to be 
of another Compoſition. What a ſtrange 
Syſtem of Opinions does this Poem exhibit? 
Or to ſpeak plainly, how unaccountable a 
uſe hath Lucretius made of his Learning, 


in dreſſing up incongruous Thoughts in all 
| the 
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the Pomp of Numbers? Was it to deceive 
his Patron? Or was he deceived himſelf? 
Children upon twice Reading would point 
out his Fallacies, if ſome Obſcenities in his 
Works did not hinder us from putting them 
into their Hands. I own that there are alſo 
in his Poem ſome excellent Thoughts, yet 
Moral Reflections from a Man of immoral 


Principles are to be ſuſpected, rather than 
applauded. 


Bu I ſhould act unfairly if I did not con- 
feſs, that this great Free- Thinker was diſ- 
temper'd in his Mind, and that very pro- 
bably, many of his inequalities might be ow- 
ing to this Diſorder. Let me aſk you Ari/to, | 
however, if this is not a little particular. 

Does Madneſs qualify or diſqualify a Free- 
Thinker for a Preacher? If it does, what 
regard is due to our Philoſophick Poet? If 
it does not, why are not one Mad-man's 
Dreams, as good as another's? The Turks, 
and indeed moſt Mohammedan Nationseſteem 
Madneſs a kind of facred Fury, It may 
perhaps be a Point of Wiſdom in them, and 
the thinking otherwiſe a Degree of Folly in 
us. If fo, inſtead of treating the Frenzy of 
Lucretius as an impeachment, we ought to 
conſider it as an addition to his Authority. 
In this Light he will be not only the Phi- 
loſopher and Poet, but the Prophet too of 
Free- thinking. In ſober Sadneſs Arifto, 1 


have 
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have drawn myſelf into a Labyrinth, whence 
nothing but our Author's Principles can lead 
me forth, Thus, then, in the ſtile of an 
Epicurean Sophilt. As the Mind is mate- 
rial as well as the Body, and Atoms conſti- 
tute the one as well as the other, it follows 
that Folly or Madneſs are vulgar miſtakes, 
terms which . fignify nothing, and ought 
therefore to be excluded among Men of 
Senſe. If there could be ſuch a Thing as a 
ſane or an inſane Mind in reality; the one 
muſt reſult from a regular, the other from 
an irregular Diſpoſition of Atoms : but in 
as much as theſe are guided always, and in 
all things by Chance, the Diſpute is at an 
end, one Mind is as well formed as another, 

Madneſs like Uglineſs lies only in the 
Conception of others, and every Man hath, 

as to himſelf, as mach Senſe as his Neigh- / 
bour. Behold, my Friend, a juſt Apology 
for Lucretius, which, if the Gentlemen in 
Warwick-Lane ſhould diſlike, I have no- 
thing to do, but to call in the Litterati 
from Meorfields, and then put the Queſtion. 
With this Proviſo, that Cbriſtians thall reap 
no benefit from the Deciſion, but be obli- 
ged, as uſual, to quote no Man's Authority 
who is not perfectly in his Senſes, This 
Diſtinction being founded on Free-thinking 
Principles, Free-Thinkers only are, at leaſt, 

wha > to be intitled to this Privilege, | 
Wc | THE 
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Tur fame Spirit of Impartiality obliges 
mee to confeſs, that though — — 


every where conſiſtent in his Writings, yet 
his End demonſtrates he was no Diſſembler, 
but truly and ſincerely believed the Doctrines 
he taught. Some Diſappointments chagrin d 
Him, and like a . Man of Spirit, he 
threw up his Life as a troubleſome Com- 
miſſion, which he thought no longer worth 
the keeping. Do => apron this Ariſto? 
If you do ſtudy K cloſely, for 1 
know none bee — the Principles 


relating to Suicide are ſo well and warmly 


laid down ; you cannot but ſee the reaſon 
of it. Lucretius had a mind to part with 


Life, and in conſequence of this Deſire, he 


drew together whatever might tortify his 
Reſolution, or ſhew it to the World in a 
tavourable Light. A young Woman who 
betrays: the Honour of her Family, and runs 
away with her Father's Serving-man, writes 
her inconſolable Parent in the fame ſtile, 
ſhe ſets her Wits at work in defending her 
Folly, which had been better employ'd in 
preventing it, and in this ſhe ſucceeds ; for 
though her Father deſpiſes her Epiſtle, it 
charms half the Mob in the Pariſh, and ftirs 
up twenty filly Girls to ruin themſelves by 
her Example. Thus it appears, that there 
is nothing more heroick in throwing away 
Life, than in throwing away one's Perſon ; 
a F in 
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in both Caſes, to uſe the French Philoſo- 
pher's Phraſe, the Head is the Dupe of the 
Heart, and Reaſon employ'd to find Argu- 
ments for acting againſt Reaſon, But per- 
haps you diſapprove the laſt Act of Lucre- 
thus? — a care Ariſto, you cannot do 
this, without giving up Free- thinking. If 
Epicurus had Genius, if his Philoſophy had 
Merit, if any of his Diſciples deſerve Praiſe, 
Fatbhetius cannot be condemned. On the 
whole, this Philoſopher and Poet was a Man 
of bright Parts, but of unequal Underſtand- 
ing. Laying down as certain weak and in- 
conſiſtent Principles, and then arguing on 
them with inimitable force and beauty. He 
was a Perſon of great Honour, but deficient 
in more important Points, he derived from 
his Mäſter a high Conceit of his own Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and oh emptible Ideas of the Wit of 
other Men. Heretofore, when all Philoſo- 
phy lay buried in Darkneſs, the Madneſs of 
Lucretius might [pats for Sublimity of Spi- 
rit. But now the new Philoſophy — 
vinced us, that his Notions are all falſe, to 
ſuffer his Poetry to turn the Tables, and 
tnx. us again, 15 Mer of F ree-Thin- 
ers [110 
Ir is matiral to mention next a "Free- 
thinking Martyr. Such a one was Petronus 


Arbiter, one of the moſt applauded among 


the Epicureans and eſpecially commended by 
the 
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the Moderns, as one ſuperiour while living 
to all the Wits of his time, and equal in 
his Death to the moſt diſtinguiſh'd of the 
Philoſophers, M. A. S$zxzc4. But in the 
midſt of theſe Praiſes, it is not denied, that 
he was the moſt inconſiſtent Man ever.drew 
Breath. He had great Talents for Bufinef, 
with.a ſtrong Propenſity to Idleneſs. No 
body better underſtood the Folly. of being 
wicked, no body ran deepet into Wicked- 
neſs than he. Abſurdity in Pleaſure, his 
nice Taſte could not endure, but an im- 
modeſt and luxurious Life hit this Taſte of 
his exactly. His Thoughts were often im- 
pious, rarely modeſt, but his Latin pure to 
a Proverb. To ſum up all, he thought the 
Day fit for nothing but ſnoring, for which 
cauſe he indulged his Pleaſures during the 
Night. Such is the Man ſet up to rival Se- 
neca; I wonder much they did not compare | 
him to Socrates himſelf! It would have coſt 
but a few Words more, and the fame Ar- 
ts would have ſerved again. 

O the other hand, it's allow'd, that 
Nero treated him baſely. He was at firſt 
Director of this Emperor's Pleaſures, and 
ſo highly in his good Graces, that Nera 
| would allow no Sentiments on this Head 
right, if Petronius diſapproved them. An- 
other Fav'rite, who had a more intriguing 
Head, but a worſe manner of paying his 
% + | F2 Com- 
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Compliments, inſtill'd ſome Jcaloufies into 
Nero's Mind, by which means, and through 
the natural Depravity, and miſerable In- 
conſtancy of that Tyrant's Temper, an order 
was obtain d for Petronius to put himſelf to 
Death. This undoubtedly varies this Man's 
Caſe from that of Lucretius. The former 
was clearly and plainly Suicide, but ſo was 
not this; Petronius being his own Executio- 
ner, and not Murderer. On this account I 
ſhall readily own him ſuperiour to Lucre- 
tis, and on a level with Seneca, but I be- 
lieve it will be difficult to prove him his 
Equal in any thing, except in falling by the 
Rage of Nero. Can this Accident be ſuffi. 
cient to fix their Merit ona par. The Free- 
thinkers themſelves do not pretend fo, they 
magnity the Manner of his Death, and thence 
equal him with the illuſtrious Stoic. 

There is in Death ſomething ſo ſhocking, 
ſo repugnant to Human Nature, that when 
in conſequence of any Principles, a Man 
meets this formidable Enemy with a ſettled 
Countenance, and ſhews as little Terror at 
the approach oh final Diſſolution, as an- 
other at the temporary Suſpenſion of one's Fa- 
culties performed daily by Sleep, it actually 
{urprizes the Spectator, and ſeems to be the 
utmoſt reach of heroic Conſtancy. No 
wonder then if two Men dying without ſigns 
of Fear, are thought equal to e. ch other * 
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the Vulgar, but for Men who to think 
without Limitation, to aſſert this, is amazing, 
Does the laſt Act of a Man's Life cancel, or 
does it change the Nature of all he did there- 
in? If it doesnot, there muſt be a wide dif- 
ference between Seneca and Petronius. To 
diſcern this, caſt your Eyes upon their Writ- 
ings. Were ever Men ſo oppoſite ? Seneca 
ſhews Virtue in the faireſt Light, Petronius 
never ſhews her at all, The former pro- 
poſes always the exalting our rational Facul- 
ties ; the latter is for making them ſubſer- 
vient to our Paſſions. In a word, if we 
follow the One, we muſt be Sober and Ho- 
neſt ; if the other, Lewd and Extravagant. 
Can ſameneſs in Death, make ſuch different 

Lives equal? | | 
I own that I have deviated a little from 
my Subject, in what I have been faying, 
but let us reſume it again, by conſidering 
the Petronian Satyr. That it is elegant no 
Man will deny, but as a Man would be 
hang' d for penning Treaſon in Latin, ſo 1 
do not apprehend that Immorality ceaſes to 
be Immorality, when turned into that Lan- 
guage. I muſt therefore ſay of Him as of 
Lucretius, ſaving to him his Character as 
a Wit, he is a very bad, and a very incon- 
ſiſtent Writer. For wherein, I pray, lies 
the Elegance of his Satyr? Does it not conſiſt 
in expoſing groſs and unnatural Luſts? If ſo, 
| why 


* 
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why did he not ſee the Filthineſs of all ſen- 
Mal Pleaſure, and the innate Lovelineſs of 
Virtue. There can be nothing clearer than 


Horace s Rule, 


Ef modus in e corti e Enes, 
ura citragque nequit conſſdere rectum. 


Nice are the Bounds which unto Right belong, 
And but a Step on either ſide — is Wrong. 


Such as have apologiz'd for Petronius ſay, 
his Aim was to fright us from Vice; but it 
it was, he certainly took an odd way. The 
better Account ſeems to be, that he wrote 
to expoſe the Court of Nero, not to Mex 
Hirid in their Morals, but to Men of Taſte 
in Pleaſure. It was not the Life or Wri- 
tings of Petronius, it was his Death only 
recommended him to the Applauſe of Free- 
thinkers ; to this, therefore, let me teak 
again. 

Wx are told, that be canſed his! Veins 
to be opened in a Bath, directed them ſome- 
times to be bound up again, and then ſuffer- 
ed to bleed afreſh. Converſing all this while 
with his Friends on ordinary Subjects, hear- 
ing Muſick ſometimes, and ſometimes di- 
reQing Verſes to be repeated, ordering the 
Aſtairs of his Family as uſual, rewarded 


fone Slaves, Sang others to be punithed, 
| he 
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he fell at laſt aſleep, as it were, in the Arms 
of Death. _ His Will too, ſpoke him in full 
Poſſeſſion of his Senſes, for therein he be- 
ſtowed his Effects as he thought proper, with- 
out imitating the unaccountable Corruption 
of; the Age he lived in, when it was com- 
mon Be Meh put to Death by the Prince's 
order, to bequeath all they had to him and 
his Favourites. But with all this ſhew of 
Conſtancy, .Pliny tell us, he cauſed a Vaſe 
of great Value - be broken, that it might 
not adorn the Cabinet of Nero. Methinks 
I ſee nothing of Heroiſm in this! On the 
whole, I am not at all ſurprized at the ex- 
travagant Praiſes which have been beſtowed 
, n this Action, it was the utmoſt Effort 

of an Epicurean, and Petronius died in that 
Character beyond diſpute. Thus far his Ad- 
mirers have Reaſon. 

Bur Ariſto, ſhall I own it to you? I ſee 
no great Courage in this manner of Dying. 
An Epicurean believes, that except the Pain 
ſuffered in the Article of W there 
is nothing Euil in Death. He is no way 
anxious about Futurity, the bare Concern he 
has, is how to die decently! In order to this, 
Petronius made uſe of Poems, Muſick, the 
Preſence of his Friends, and many other Arts. 
By attending to theſe, and by reflecting con- 
tinually on the Glory. he was acquiring, he 


a Death out of his Head, till it ſeized his 
: Heart. 
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Heart. Meaner Men have done as much 
without having recourſe toPhiloſophy. The 
Duke de Rochefoucalt having remarked, that 
Men naturally decline looking on the Sun 
and on Death, tells us, that notwithſtanding 
this, a Foot- Boy collected his Spirits enough, 
to dance a Minuet a Moment before he was 
broke upon the Wheel. To fill the Mind 
with falſe and chimetical Notions in order 
to keep out juſt Ideas becauſe of their Con- 
ſequences, is not Philoſophy, but Fraud and 
Folly. At leaft, fo it appears to me, I ſee 
nothin more of Courage in a modern Sui- 
cide, I do of Generafity in a young Fel- 
tow's running out of his Eſtate, the one de- 
ſpiſes Death, for want of conſidering what 
it is, the other laviſhes Money, for want of 
knowing its Value. 

Seneca bled like Petronius, and there was 
ſome appearance of Vanity in his manner of 
leaving the World. I bequeath, faid he, the 
Memory of my Death ts my Friends. But 
then he ſaid this, becauſe the Tyrant left 

him nothing elſe to give them. Beſides there 
was great propriety in the Thought. Seneca 
did not die with wrong, or mean Notions 
about Death, but quite the contrary; he ſpent 
his laſt Moments in diſcourſing on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, expatiating on the 
beauty and excellency of Virtue, juſtifying 


all the fine Things he faid then, and had for- 


, 
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merly ſaid by a noble and truly philoſophick 
Conſtancy. The death of Socrates was in 
truth ſuperiour to that of Seneca, becauſe 
Socrates had never been within the infec- 
tious air of a Court, which is always fatal 
to a Man's Virtues or to his Reputation; but 
I leave you to judge whether the Death of 
Petronius be comparable to that of Seneca, 
who, inſtead of tying up his Veins to fami- 
liarize Death, was con(trained, through the 
Strength of his Conſtitution, which pro- 
ceeded from Temperance, to uſe various 
Methods to haſten his Departure. 

 Evx1curus, Lucretius, and Petronius, 
make ſo great a Figure among the ancient 
Free-Thinkers, that I think I need ſay no- 
thing to you more on this Subject. But I judge 
it very expedient a few of the Moderns 
ſhould be run over, that you may ſee Time 
has made no Alteration in this Matter, but 
that all Free-Thinkers have continued un- 
ealy, inconſtant, vap'rith, full of Flights, 
and in a word, perfe&t Se/f-Tormentors. 
Ix my Remarks on the Free-Thinkers 
among the Ancients, I did not trouble you 
with Dates, becauſe they were needleſs ; but 
I muſt, to avoid Confuſion, be more exact 
in ſpeaking of the Philoſophers of later 
Times. I will begin with the celebrated 
Jerome Cardan, the rather becauſe tho“ he 
1s not always mentioned by ſuch as have 
be --. borrowed 
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borrowed from him, yet he methodized 
and ſuggeſted Arguments in ſupport of cer- 
tain Notions which to this Day are Fav'rites 
with Free-Thinkers; nay, are laid up a- 
mong their Arcana, and are, when produ- 
ced, held the higheſt Flights of humane 
Intelligence, and irrefragable Bars againſt 
believing. Now with regard to him, 1 
ſhall firſt mention a few Circumſtances of 


his Life (the more certain, becauſe ſet down 


originally by his own Pen) and then I will 
go on to conſider ſome of his extraordinary 
Opinions. By this means you will ſee 
Things clearly, and in their proper Light. 
His Hiſtory enlightening his Doctrines, as 
thoſe again will be ſhewn to take riſe from 
his Conſtitution or his Circumſtances, an 
Qbſervation too often verified in the Broach- 
ers of new Notions or Revivers of ancient 
Hereſies. 
Our Philoſopher was born in A. D. 
1501 in the City of Pavia. His Father 


' was a very learned and famous Man, but 


however bore his Son but little Affection. 
From his very Birth Jerome ſtruggled with 
many and great Difficulties; however he 
ſtill continued to ſtudy inceſſantly, receiving 
the Bonet of Doctor of Phyſick at Padua 
in the Year 1525. He acquired in the 
Courſe of a few Years the Reputation of a 
very deep Scholar, not only in reſpect = 
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bis on Profeſſion, but alſo in regard to the 
Mathematicks and other Sciences. This 
occaſioned many Offers to be made of Pro- 
feſſors Chairs, and other Preferments in 
Italy, moſt of which he declined. In 15 52 
he went into Scotland to attend Archbiſho 
Hamilton Primate of St. Andrews. He of 
terwards paſſed through England, had Ac- 
ceſs to King Edward VI. whoſe Nativity 
he then carefully calculated, and a long 
Life promiſed to one who died before the 
Promiſe was well made. In his Travels he 
paſſed thro* France, Germany, and the Loro 
Countries, and at length returned into Tay. 
He ſettled at Bologna in 1562, went thence 
to Rome in 1571, and died there 1576. 
Some fay, that having predicted the Day 
of his Demiſe, he voluntarily ſtarved him- 
ſelf in order to fulfil his Prophecy ; for my 
own part, I look upon this either as a Calum- 
ny or a Miſtake ; becauſe in truth it was 
his Father Facio Cardan, who at the Age 
of Fourſcore, by nine Days faſting opened 


a Paſſage to the Grave in A. D. 1524. I. 


am not ignorant that ſome Men of great 
reputation have aſſerted this as an indubi- 
table Fact, but then I know too that theſe 
Men are extravagant Enemies to Cardan's 
Memory, and therefore readily credit what- 
ever may contribute to leſſen or defame him. 
But as I aim only at truth, I think my- 

© > ſelf 
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ſelf ob'iged rather to ſtate my own Senti- 
ment3 than thoſe of others. 

H was from his Infancy of a weak 
Conſtitution, and in his Youth attack'd by 
ſevere Fits of Illneſs. In his manner of 
living he was always unfortunate, Poverty 
being his conſtant Attendant. His immo- 
derate Paſſion for Play expoſed him to this 
and to many other Evils. He wrote at ſo 
much a Sheet, and as he tells us himſelf, 
he often inſerted Things which were foreign 
to the Purpoſe in order to compleat what 
he bargained for ; and to make his Book of 
its right Size. He had many and great Miſ- 
fortunes in his family. From his Nonage 
wherein he endured great Severities, to the 
Hour of his Death, he never enjoyed Peace 
at home, but was ſometimes ſo much diſ- 
turbed in his Mind as to be in danger of 
Diſtraction, or of murdering himſelf, to 
which he owns he had frequently an Incli- 
nation. His Paſſion for Glory was exceſſive; 
his Learning was prodigious; he remembred 
whatſoever he read, and could moſt fluent- 
ly expreſs on any ſubject whatever Authors 
had ſaid upon it. This is a true Picture 
of Cardan, as drawn from his own Writings. 
And when you have calmly conſidered it, I 
doubt not of your owning that my Obſer- 
rations on his Philoſophy are well grounded, 


and that I fay no more than the Love of 


Truth 
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Truth may well be ſuppoſed to extort from 


me. 

THE capital Doctrine of Cardan was the 
ſupreme inevitable Power of celeſtial In- 
fluences on terreſtrial Bodies. He ſuppoſed 
not only the Affairs of private Men; the 
Welfare or Deſtruction of Societies; the 
Growth or Decay of Empires to depend up- 
on the Motions of the Stars, but he aſcribed 
alſo to them the Appearance, Progreſs, and 
Declenſion of all Religions, calling Abraham, 
Moſes, and even CHRIST ſydereal Pro- 
phets, attempting to account for the whole 
Series of the Lite, Sermons, Miracles, Suf- 
ferings and Paſſion of the latter, from a 
Scheme he framed of his Nativity, and a 
Judgment thereon from the common Rules 
of Aſtrology. hy 

IT may ſeem ſtrange, that acknowledg- 
ing this for Cardan's chief Opinion, I 
ſhould yet ſpeak of him as a Free-Thinker. 
Herein however, I am not ſingular, for fo 
he is conſidered by the moſt knowing and 
impartial Writers, and ſo in Reaſon he 
ought to be accounted ; for without extraor- 
dinary Liberty of Sentiment, he would 
ſcarcely have ſubjected his Saviour to the 
Operations of the Stars, which as the Scrip- 
tures inform us, were obedient to his Com- 
mand, and were employed to reveal his 


Coming .to the Heathen ; as on the other 
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hand, he has opened a Door wide enough 
for all Free-Thinkers to come in, by in- 
ſinuating that his Abilities of Mind, and 
great power in doing Miracles were veſted 
in him by Sydereal Influence, This is the 
Notion which makes Cardan valued at this 
Day, and will always preſerve the good O- 

inion of thoſe who willingly admit any Hy- 
pothetical Account of ſuch Things, and pro- 
vided 'tis bold and new, repugnant to what 
they call Prieficraft, and unburdened with 
hard Duties, never ſtart Difficulties about 
its Inconſiſtency with Reaſon, but wiſely 
place it among the number of natural My/- 
teries, which it is neceſſary to receive, in 
order to keep out Revelation. Beſides the 
Learning of Cardan (which is on all hands 
allowed to have been very deep and very 
extenſive) giving ſome countenance to this 
Doctrine, they think themſelves at liberty 
to build what they pleaſe on this Founda- 
tion, and having the Influence of the cele/tial 
Orbs to retreat to on all Occaſions, they ad- 
vance with much Freedom whatever other 
odd Notrons come into their Heads, as you 
cannot but know well enough, ſince you 
are converſant both with them and with 
their Writings. It is likewiſe ſaid, that 
Cardan wrote ſomewhat againſt the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, which he ſhewed only 


to ſome particular Friends ; but I own I 
| - doubt 
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doubt of this; J rather believe he gave his 
Diſciples a Key to another Work, which he 
actually publiſhed, and made it thereby an- 
ſwer that Purpoſe. This alſo, however 
managed, gained him Abundance of Friends 
and F ollowers, and is another Reaſon for 
my mentioning Cardan in this Eſſay, in the 
courſe of which I ſhall prove what now } 
only allege. 

Bur in ſpite of theſe Arong Notions, 
notwithſtanding all theſe free and flrange 
Conceptions (which however were all bor- 
rowed from Albumazar, Averroes, and other 
Arabian Writers) Cardan was no H ero, but 
on the contrary, weak, irreſolute, and 
even ſuperſtitions. He boaſted of four Ex- 
cellencies, peculiar Gifts, or ſpecial Prero- 
gatives, he derived from Nature. I. That 
he could fall into an Extacy when he plea- 
fed. II. That he at all times could ſee 
whatſoever he deſired. III. That whatever 
happened to him was ſhewn him in his 
Dreams. IV. That he diſtinguiſhed the 
courſe of Events by certain Spots upon his 
Nails. Theſe fingular Endowments he 
long concealed, but being at laſt like to 
burſt with his Secret, out it came, . and 
who can believe it? He ſometimes reaſon d 
as if he doubted the fundamental Principles 
of Religion, at others he maintained Spec- 
tres, Demons, Witches, and one knows 
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not wat. In many of his Works he pre- 
tends to the ſupreme Conſtancy of a Philo- 
ſopher, in ſome again he deplores his Miſ- 
fortunes with intemperate Lamentations. In 
one place he aſſures us he had a Demon, in 
another he doubts it, in a third he is 
fitive he had none. He might have been 
preferred in Denmark, but his Conſcience 
would not allow him to profeſs Lutbera- 
niſm. He believed that Prayers to the ble/- 
ſed Virgin at a certain Seaſon were attended 
with extraordinary efficacy, and uſed them. 
He was a ſtaunch Advocate for Nur/es 
Tales of Fairies and Hobgoblins, and affirms 
ſome of them on his own knowledge. 
Thuanus might well ſay of him, In ſome 
Things he appears wiſer than Man, in others 
more ſimple than a Child. 

Sc Arifto, was the celebrated Cardan / 
If you will not truſt me, conſult Naude or 
Bayle ; but if you would behold him in a 
much ſtronger light than I have placed him, 
read Parker's Diſputationes de Deo, a Book 
admired by Foreigners, ſcarce known (I {j 
of young People) among ourſelves. Alas ! 
what Miſchiefs do Party-Diſtinctions create. 
Sam. Parker was a Tory in Principle, and 
therefore his excellent Works are neglected, 
tho they relate to the moſt important Truths, 
and have all the Worth Learning can give, 
or Language beſtow ! Pardon, Ariſto, this 


excurſion, 


— 
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excurſion, remember it is in the Cauſe of 
Free-thinking. I would havea Man valued 
by his intrinſic Worth, and not according to 
the Stamp ſet on Him by a Party. But 
perhaps this is thinking, or at leaſt writing 
too freely. Let us therefore cut ſhort 
our Digreſſion. u 
' Foxpanus Brunus, whom, with good 
Cauſe, we place next ta Ferom Cardan, 
was a Neapolitan, born at Nola about 15 50. 
He was competently learned, eſpecially in 
Philoſophy, had a deep, and at the ſame 
time; a ready Wit, wrote clegantly in his 
own Language, and according to the Mode of 
the Age in which he flouriſhed, molt ob- 
ſcurely in the Latin Tongue. About 1580 
he quitted his Order, (for he was a Domini- 
can) retired to Geneva, where he profeſſed 
_ Calviniſm, but growing quickly weary alſo 
of that Religion, he removed into France, 
viſited Lyons, Tholouſe, and Paris, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by oppoſing Ariſtotiès Phi- 
loſophy, and by advancing many new Opi- 
nions, which were not worſe received for 
their being little underſtood. He then vi- 
ſited England, where the Language and 
Manners of the Tjalians were at that time 
more eſteemed tÞ in they are even now, as the 
excellent Roger Aſcham complains, and aſ- 
ſigns but too juſt Reaſons for his Complaint. 
Here he had acceſs to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
II formed 
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to bring him to a Senſe of his Errors, he 
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formed a ſelect Aſſembly of Free- Thinkers, 
or rather of the F reeſt-Thinkers, Sparks no 
doubt of the Leiceſtrian Faction, who, with 
exterior Profeſſions of ſuper-dbu ndant Pu- 
rity, were Diſciples of another School in their 
Hearts. To this great Courtier Sidney, he 
dedicated his Spaccio della Beſtia trionfante, 
the moſt excreable Work the World ever 
ſaw ; of which, no more than twenty Copies 
were printed, one of which was preſented 
to Queen Elizabeth. It bears in the Title- 
Page Paris 1 584, but that was only to ſave 
Appearances, The next Year he publiſhed 
a Rhapſody of Talian Poetry, which is like- 
wiſe dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
went ſhortly after into the Netherlands, and 
was killed there in 1586. Jordanus Brau- 
nus, thus deprived of his Patron, rambled 
next through Germany, viſiting various U- 
niverſities, and every where boaſting, diſ- 
puting, and leaving Marks of his aſpiring 
Temper, he became by degrees generally 
known. At laſt, he was touched with a 
ſtrong Deſire of ſeeing Italy again, and com- 
ing to Venice, either on Buſineſs or Pleaſure, 
he was ſeized and impriſoned by the Inqui- 
fition, and afterwards tranſmitted to Rome, 
where as an Atheiſt, after two Years Im- 
priſonment, and all imaginable Pains taken 


was 
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was publickly burned on the 17th of . 


bruary 1600. 5 
Tus Man maintained an infinite Num- 
ber of Worlds, which ſometimes he ſtiled 
Gods; he ſet a Copy to Spingſa in his 
Notions concerning Nature, which he re- 
preſented as the ſame with God; he ima- 
gined that Souls paſſed through a Variety of 
Bodies, and even through an infinity of 
Worlds; he look'd upon Death, as a neceſ- 
ſary Change of no great Importance; and as 
to Revelation, he not only diſbelieved, but 
deſpiſed it. He makes it Beſtia Trionfante, 
and does his utmoſt to exclude it from the 
Veneration of Men, by exerting againſt it 
All that a Spirit of Cavilling and of Ralliery 
could ſuppeſt : The Pregnancy of this Man's 
Wit, the Subtilty of his Genius, his varied 
Stile, now Verſe, now Proſe, the Novelty + 
of his Notions, and that Air of Nga: 
with which he propoſes his Conjectures, will 
always preſerve him Followers amongſt ſuch 
as affect rather the Fame, than the Fruit of 
Philoſophy ; but as he reaped neither Profit 
nor Peace from his extravagant Principles, fo 
I am perſuaded they will prove of no greater 
Benefit to any of our modern Wits, who 
embrace them. | 
For if we may gueſs at the Value of ſuch 
ſublime Sentiments by the uſe they were of to 
this Philoſopher, then we (hall find that they 
112 con- 
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contribute little to Felicity, or Contentment. 
For tho Jordanus Brunus modeſtly aſſumed 
the higheſt Degree of Wiſdom to himſelf in 
an Addreſs to the Univerſity of Oxford, and 
treated all who differ d from him in Opi- 
nion as Smatterers, Envious Pedants, and 
iterate ; yet we do not find in his Writ- 
ings any Diſcoveries of a practicable and uſe- 
ful Nature, we meet with bold Aſſertions 
and ſwelling Promiſes, but when we look 
for the Performance of theſe, all is dark, 
cloudy, confuſed, and we are told, it ſhould 
be fo, for the Vulgar are not to come in- 
to the Sanctuary of Science. This is not 
Prieſtcraft, but ſurely it is ſome fort of Craft, 
or other, He was for eſtabliſhing perfect 
Morality, and the Religion of Nature, be- 
cauſe purer than any other. His Lite, how- 
ever, 'was not either chaſte or regular, Bis 
Writings defiled with Obſcenities, and he 
was ſo Joſt to Shame, as to dedicate a looſe 
and ur- Comedy to an Engi. iſh 
Lady. His boaſted Conſtancy, which in- 
able bin to become a Martyr for Impiety, 
did not hinder him from feeling and com- 
— paſſionately of Poverty, from faw- 
ning on M. d+ Caſtlenau, Sir Philip Sidney, 
and others for Subſiſtance, and from many 
other things, which a Man of Spirit would 
not have done. To ſum up all, this cele- 


brated Subduer of Vulgar Errors, this Ene- 
| | my 
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my to received Opinions, this Inveſtigator of 
new Worlds was ſuperſtitious, he talked of 


Dæmons, nay and of Witches, and ſwallow- 
ed Tales which now-a-days would be laughed 


at by a School-Boy. —— Such Contra- 


rieties can lodge in Man! and which is 
much more, in the Breaſt of ſome who think 


themſelves ſuperiour to the reſt of their 


Species. 43 


Loc L Vanini is now fo well known, 


that I was almoſt in doubt whither I ſhould 
give him place; but having confidered the 
matter attentively, I determined in the Af- 
firmative, for theſe Reaſons. I. The more 
notorious he is, the more clear and certain 
what I ſhall ſay about him will appear. 
II. We have enough of theſe fort of Peo- 
-ple's Opinions already canvaſſed by every 
body, and therefore it is equally needleſs and 
inexpedient to introduce ſtrange Names and 
new Inſtances of Impiety. Lucilio Vanini 
was born at Tauriſano in the Kingdom of 
Naples, he deſcended from Perſons in in- 
different Circumſtances, and according to 
his own Writings, came into the World in 
158 5. He ſtudied at Rome Philoſophy, Aſ- 
tronomy, the Civil and Canon Law, but 
chiefly Divinity ; ſome ſay he was a Monk, 
and expelled his Cloiſter for his immoral 
Behaviour ; however, all agree, he was a 
Prieſt, and in this Capacity he ſerved the 
Mareſchal 
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_ Matefchal de Baſſompierre for a Chaplain. 
After leaving Tay, he travelled up and 
down Germany, France, and other Coun- 
tries, viſited England in 1614, and as he 
fays himſelf, was impriſoned here forty-nine 
Days on a religious Account. Afterwards he 
teturned into-Zaty, whence he was driven 
again into France ; where, after abundance 
of ſtrange Practices, writing his Amphithea- 
trum, and his Dialogues, he in the end, 
ſettled at Tho/oufe, and there pretended to in- 
ſtruct Youth, but privately corrupted them, 
and poiſoned their Minds with Atheittical 
 Nonons; for which, being apprehended and 
tor ſome time impriſoned, in the end, by 
a Decree of the Parliament in that City, he 
was condemned to be burnt alive, which 
Sentence was executed in the Month of Fe- 
bruary 1619, with the utmoſt Severity, 
His Books, however, ſtill remain; and tho' 
in his Calamity he found no Friend, yet of 
hte he bas found an Apologiſt, who by his 
arguments endeavours to reverſe his Sen- 
tence, and expunge his Guilt, but with ſmall 
effet. 

Hrs favourite Authors were Ariſtotle, A- 
curroes, Cardan, &c. from theſe he learned 
10 think, freely ſhall I ſay, or to allow his 
Imagination to wander without reſtraint. 
He was abſolutely a Naturaliſt, and yet he 


blended this with the Aſtrological Syſtem. 
He 
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He ſometimes treated Religion cavalierly, 
at others, he affected Bigotry ; nay, he pre- 
tended to aſpire to the Crown of Martyr- 
dom. He railed at Atheiſts, wrote Books 
to confute them, and ſcattered the Seeds of 
Atheiſm in thoſe very Books ; in one word, 
he was alike impious and inconſiſtent, as all 
who have written concerning him allow, 
and as his own Writings abundantly teſtify. 
He was, perhaps, the vaineſt, and at the 
ſame time, the meaneſt Creature ever drew 
Breath ; in his Dialogues he make his Diſ- 
ciple Alexander deify him; and in a De- 
dication, he tells M. Baſſompierre, how great 
Conqueſts his Perſon had made among the 
Ladies, and that if he was a Platoniſt, the 


Mareſchabs Beauty would induce him to 


think the Soul of the World reſident in his 
Body; and all this, only to deſire he would 
not forget to put his Hand in his Purſe. His 
changing his Name is a no leſs memorable 
mark of Pride and Folly; for ſuppoſing Lu- 
cilio not ſounding enough, he took firtt that 
of Pompey, and afterwards called himſelf 
Julius Ceſar, which is that, whereby he is 
commonly. known. | 
Ir would grieve me, it may be it would 
offend you, thould I enter into a more pro- 
cife Detail of this unlucky Man's Miſcries. 
All he ſought by his high-flown Speculations, 
was to reconcile his Practice and his Prin- 
2 ciples 
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ciples to diveſt himſelf of Fear, and to at- 

tract the Admiration of the leſs Knowing by 

the Boldneſs of his Doctrines. With this 

View he ſtudied, travelled, wrote, diſputed, 

died, and yet, in ſpite of his Philoſophy, 

his Heroifſm, his Contempt of the Vulgar, 
he was in the courſe of his Life a Vagabond, 
in the laſt Stage thereof a Malefactor. Good 
God! what Men are theſe, they ſet at 
naught what all others eſteem Wiſdom, and 
by which they arrive at Happineſs and Repu- 
tation, yet their ſuperiour Science conducts 
them to neither one nor t'other. They light 
Religion, they revere Aſtrology ; they de- 
ſpiſe Revelation, yet ſeek to eſtabliſh their 
own Dreams; they contend for Morality; 
but remove all Helps thereto ; in fine, they 
promiſe mathematick Certainty, they put 
us off with deluſive Conjectures. I ſpeak 
Ariſto, of ſuch as I have deſcribed; who yet 
aſſumed to themſelves the glorious Name of 
Free-Thinkers. I will refreſh your Me- 
mory but with one Inſtance more, and then 
conclude. In'truth, Tam weary, I tremble 
at the Pictures I have -already drawn, and 
nothing could hinder me from expunging 
them, while it is yet in my power, but the 
Reflection, that they are far leſs frightful 
than the Life. If you conſider ever ſo little, 
you muſt grant me this. 

* Tur 


* 
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Tur Name of Sp1noſa, is ſo famous, as 

well amongſt thoſe who deteſt, as thoſe 
Who approve his Opinions; that I could not 
have choſen a more proper Perſon than he; 
to cloſe the Inſtances, I offer you, of the 
unealineſs and want of Tranquillity; inci- 
dent to Free=Thinkers, He was by Deſcent 
a Few, by Birtha Dutchman. He was born. 
at Amſterdam, the 24th of November 1632, 
and received from his Parents the. Name of 
Baruch, he was afterwards known by the 
Name of Benedidt, and the initial Letters 
B. D. S. which are in the Title-Pages of 
his Books, ſtand for either of his Names; 
From his Youth, he was inclined to Study, 
more than to Buſineſs ; a rare thing among 
the Jews: His Parents, who were in low 
Circumſtances, encouraged this Diſpoſition, 
and placed him under the Care of one Fran- 
cis Van den Ende, who was paid for teach- 
ing him Latin, and who taught him the 
Principles of Atheiſm, into the Bargain. 


With the Daughter of this Preceptor, Spi- 


noſa became enamoured ; but the preferred 
another of her Father's Scholars; ahd this 
was one of his firſt Diſappointments; After= 
wards, he became diſſatisfied with the Re- 
ligion of his Fathers. He had read ſome 
of the Books of Des Cartes, and from them 
concluded, that all the Rabbinical Learning 


was trivial, childiſh, and ridiculous. = 
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did not ſtop here, he condemned alſo Moſes 
and the Prophets; though there are not in 
the World, Books more oppoſite in their 
Stile and Tenor, than the Scriptures, and 
the Rabbinical Commentaries. On account 
of theſe Notions, the Jews ſolemnly ex- 


communicated him, and even attempted. 


upon his Life ; which occaſioned, his break- 
ing off all Correſpondence with them, and 
affecting a very obſcure manner of living. 
That he profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, is the 
common Opinion, but I know no Grounds 
for it. He was reſerved, ſpoke by Starts, 


frequently diſſembled his Pr inciples, was of 


a ſplenetick, melancholy diſpoſition, vain of 
his Philoſophick Moderation, cautious of 
diſcourſing on Religion, and exceedingly a- 
verſe to any Diſputes about it. His Land- 
jord and Landlady coming home from 
Church, found him dead, Feb. 2 1. 1677, in 
the 4 5th Year of his Ave. 

Tir E Baſis of his Philoſophy, if it be Jaw- 
ful for a Stranger to apprehend what his 
Diſciples ſcarce underſtood, was this, The 
Univerſe is infinite, and 2 excellent ; it 
rs the ſame thing with Nature, or the Deity; 
all things are by natural neceſſity, and are as 


#bey are, becauſe they could not poj/ibly be other- 


Wie, He affected Geometrick Reaſoning, 
becauſe he was uſed to it, and when he had 


__—_ his „ into that Dialect, he 
100k 
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took his own Suppoſitions for Demonſtra- 
tions. He went pretty much on Fordano 
Brunos Notions, ? La he wanted his Vi- 
vacity, as Vanini copied Carden, without 
having his Solidity. There is no Wonder 
need be made, as to the Reputation Spino- 
fa acquired, for Free-thinking will always 
make a Noiſe, and by ſome Folks be eſteem- 
ed the height of Wiſdom, as meer Enthu- 
/iaſm by others is miſtaken for the Hea- 
venly Spirit. Had Spingſa been a Monk, 
he would have been certainly ſainted, for 
his Temper would have puſhed him to ex- 
travagant Mortifications; as it is, his Oddities 
have procured him only the Character of a 
Philoſopher, | 
No v it muſt be owned Confiſtency and 
Conſtancy were ſtrongly pretended to by 
this Patron of Free- thoughts; however, I 
ſubmit to your judgment theſe indubitable 
Facts. He really look'd on 1 as no 
better than a Man of Art, yet he would 
never have broken with the Fews, if they 
had not excommunicated him, and even 
then, he wrote an Apology. He diſclaimed 
all regard for Things of this World, yet he 
paid his Court to the Prince of Cunds at 
Utrecht, when the French Arms had re- 
duced his Country to the Brink of Ruin, 
and aſſerted he miſſed the Prince when he 
came back to avoid the Imputation of be- 
| Fx ing 
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All which argues an obſtinate Attac 
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ing a Spy, though the Fact was otherwiſe. 
He exhorted the Family where he lodged 


to attend Sermons, to live piouſly, and keep 


ſtedfaſt to their Religion. Yet in his Heart, 
he look d on all Religions in the fame light, 


and believed them alike ſignificant. If theſe 


Proofs do not amount to frreſolution, or In- 
conſiſtency at leaſt, they prove him a Diſ- 
ſembler, whoſe Conduct therefore is no E- 
vidence in his own favour. He ſtudiouſſy 
avoided all Diſputes, and endeavoured to 
hinder Arguments in his preſence. He ſome- 


times continued in. his Room two or three 


Days without ſtirring ont, and even when 
he found his End drawing on, took precau- 
tions to keep his Friends from 3 him. 
ment 

to his particular Scheme of Fame, but is 
ſurely no great Token of Philoſophick Firm- 
neſs. His Life was better, but his Death 
was far leſs Heroick than that of Petronius 
Arbiter. He plainly ſuſpected his own Con- 
Rancy, and therefore we injure not his Me- 
mory, i we alto ſuſpect rr. 
AFTER the Pains I have taken in exhi- 
biting theſe Characters, permit me Arifto, t6 
make ſome few Obfervations, and to leave 
them with you for your ſerious Conſidera- 
tion,” This is perfectly agreeable to your 


&wn Notions, you cannot exerciſe your 


Thcughts to better Purpoſe, nor do I know | 
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of 
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of any thing I have advanced in this Dil. 
courſe, which can give you room to judge 
that I have a grain leſs Affection for you 
now, than before you were pleaſed to give 
yourſelf out for a Free-Thinker. I ſhall not 
depart at all from this Moderation in my 
Remarks, but treat the Perſons J have been 
ſpeaking of as tenderly, as well as truly, as 
14 is in my power; there being no ſort of In- 
tention in me to injure them, by bringing 
their Names at preſent on the Tapis, but 
only to furniſh both myſelf and you with 
the means of judging fairly, freely, and on 
proper Evidence. Beſides, Writers on your 
Side of the Queſtion have frequently taken 
the ſame Method, therefore it muſt be fair 
in me; for in Matters of Argufnent, Free- a 
Thinkers always believe themſelves the beſt 
Judges, not only of the Points in Diſpute, 
but alſo of the Forms and Ceremonies, re- 
ſpecting Controverſy. / 
"FirsT then, it ſeems to me plain, that 
none of theſe eminent Free-Thinkers have 
done much Service to the World. Epicu- 
rus led with his Friends an indolent Life 
in his Gardens, where they profeſſedly ſought 
to amuſe themſelves, without medling with 
other People Affairs. I own that he made 
vaſt Profeſſions of Patriotiſm, but fo he 
did of Piety; in Athens, you know, it was 
not ſafe to do otherwiſe. Lncretius lived 
_* - _ diſtaceg 
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diſtracted, therefore he could not benefit 
Society. Petronius, as a Man of Pleaſure, 
made a Figure in the Court of Nero; but 
ſure, that was making no very amiable Fi- 
gure in Life. The whole Buſineſs of Car- 
dan was to abuſe others, and to defend him- 
ſelf, from the Abuſes ſuch a Conduct in- 
duced. Jordano Bruno ran up and down 
the World, teaching the Lullian Art, and 
the reſt of his Chimæra's. Vanini publiſhed 
nothing which can be called of Publick U- 
tility : And as for Spincſa, making Specta- 
cles, is the beſt thing I find in our Accounts 
cf him. The ancient Poets tell us, that 
Men were deifed for inventing uſeful Arts, 
and for ſhining Acts of Beneticence ; this 
tranſlated into our common Language, means 
no more than that it is God-like for Men to 
do good to Men. Alas Ariſto, how few of 
our Chiefs will, according to theſe Principles, 
be honoured with an Apotheo/is 4 

BuT next they did little or no good to 
themſelves. This I have already proved at 
large, therefore ſhall not offer to recapitu- 
late here. Only allow me to ſay, that Ima- 
gination on the ſtretch, boundleſs Specula- 
tions, cverlaſting Doubts, and ever varying 
Ideas are ſo great Additions to the inevitable 
Labours of Human Life, and the Anxieties 
which neceſſarily attend it, that we need not 


ſtand amazed at the Perplexities of Free- 
Winters, 
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Thinkers, or pretend to wonder at their 
ſtepping now and then after Lucretius's Mode 
into the other World. On the contrary, we 
ought rather to admire their Conſtancy 
when they decline this Remedy, and bear 
up againſt the Storms of Fortune. How 
much does their Courage in this caſe, ex- 
ceed that of Chriſtians? I ſpeak the Truth 
10 from my Soul, I think there is leſs Heroiſm 
in burning at a Stake for the Goſpel, than 
in bearing a Fit of the Stone three Days, 
nay three Hours, on the Principles of Epi- 
curus, To merit eternal Happineſs, what 
Pain would not a Man indure ? but Pain 
without Hope, is ſufficient to force one on 
any Remedy, BS 
TAkx them in any light you will, con- 
ſider their Lives, contemplate their Deaths, 
view their Doctrines, ſtill there is nothing 
lovely in the Proſpect. Can we compare E- 
picurus to Socrates, or Spingſa to Grotins ? 
Can we without departing from common 
Senſe, applaud the Lives of any of theſe 
Sages? If we cannot do this, why ſhould 
we tread their Steps? why adhere to a Plan 
we do not intirely approve ? It is true, we 
may fancy that it was the Strength of their 
Paſſions, rather than the Freedom of their 
Thiughts, which miſled theſe Men, and that 
therefore we may think as freely as they, with- 
outfalling into the ſame Diſorders, But at the 
| Bottom 
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Bottom, this is mere Deluſion. Free-thinh= 

ing, in the Stile of theſe Doctors, implies 
ſuch a freedom from Reſtraint, as moſt evi- 
dently unchains the Paſſions ; now if we eſ- 
cape the effects of this, it muſt be owing 
to the weakneſs of our Paſſions, but a pro- 
penſity to Free-thinking, argues quickneſs in 
our Deſires, ſo that Paſſions are naturally 


Arong in Perſons of this Caſt, and at the 


ſame time without Check or Reſtraint. It 
is better in time to weigh theſe Things, 
than to acknowledge the Truth of them, in 
uence of our own Experience, Know- 
ledge, like Gold, is always valuable, but it 
may notwithſtanding be ſometimes bought 
too Dear. I 
Ir muſt be acknowledged, and hath been 
more than once granted by me, that this 
Scheme is very captivating in its firſt Ap- 
pearance, becauſe it promiſes to exalt us in 
a manner above our Species ; but then, if we 
want Penetration enough to diſcern the Fal- 
of ſuch Promiſes, let us call in theſe, 
and ſuch like Examples to our Aid, let us 
from them learn to moderate our Thirſt for 
Science, and to direct our Inquiries, ſo as to 
obtain what is fit for us, rather than run on 
in endleſs purſuits, Hunting is a good Di- 
verſion, but when Men ſpend all their Time, 
or the greateſt part of their Time in Hunt- 
ing, it is univerſally condemned, So in re- 
gard 
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gard to airy Speculations, I do not ſay, that 
they may not ſometimes be indulged ; there 
are Diverſions ſuited to a Philoſophick as well 
as to a Gallant Temper; and a Trip to the 
World of Des Cartes, is quite as innocent, 
as taking half a dozen Turns in Sf, Fames's 
Park. But till theſe Excurſions are war- 
rantable only as Amuſements, we muſt re- 
gulate our Lives by thinking in another 
way, That we have a Power of Think. 
ing without reſtraint, freely, or at random, 
is na ſort of Proof, that we have a right 
to exerciſe that Power in its utmoſt extent. 
We are at liberty, in reſpect to our man- 
ner of Living, but this does not juſtify Li- 
centiouſneſs. Corruption is the natural and 
unavoidable Conſequence of deviating from 
Moral Rectitude, and Confuſion follows as 
neceſſarily and as inevitably from a wrong 
turn in Thinking. This is what we may 
eaſily and certainly diſcover, not only in the 
general, but in almoſt every particular Branch 
of Knowledge; and this is confirm'd to us 
in ſuch a manner by Experience, that it 
ought to be the firſt Principle in our Syſtem 
of Prudence, or Art of Lite. 

The genuine Ends of Thinking, ſeem to 
be Peace, Eaſe, and Beneficence. In order 
to enjoy the firſt, we muſt fix our Notions, 
in reſpect to our Being, its Source, Duration, 
and End of enduring; or in other Words, our 
| K Duty 
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Duty towards God. By the ſecond, Jun- 
derſtand the Poſſeſſion of whatever is ne- 
ceſſary and convenient for that part of our 
Being, which is aſſigned us in this World. 
And by the laſt, I intend the Extenſion of 
our good Offices to our Brethren, or in the 
Chriſtian Style; Works of Charity, A due 
Capacity for theſe Things, is the ſupreme 
Happineſs of Man; that is as Man, which 
includes an Idea of imperfoction mix d with 
a Hope of ſhaking it off. Now, as to the 
Method of 8 our Copitations, {o as 
molt effectually to anſwer the beſgre- men- | 


tioned Ends, and thereby acquire that Feli- 
city adapted to our Nature, it ſhall be the 


Subject of another Diſcourſe, which I ſhall 
intreat yoꝑ to read with Patience, to conſi- 
der without Prejudice, and then to Decide, 

as the Evidence ſhall Direct. e 5 ; 
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